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Could He Not Be Brought to This Country and Used? (U) 

The year 1948 marks a milestone in the history of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
During the first years after World War II, American intelligence, like the military itself, 
was in the throes of demobilization. Uncertainty in the wake of the disbandment of OSS 
was compounded by personnel turnover, a lack of funding, and, most importantly, 
confusion as to targets and missions. The Strategic Services Unit and the Central 
Intelligence Group had both been small, resource-starved organizations while the new 
Central Intelligence Agency, established by the National Security Act of 1947, still had to 
establish itself as the first civilian intelligence agency in the history of the United States. 

Over the next two years, the United States Government reevaluated the role of secret 
intelligence. Directives issued by the National Security Council (NSC) transformed the 
young CIA into an action-oriented, operationally minded agency. As the Cold War 
heated up with the outbreak of fighting in Korea in 1 950, the Agency witnessed a 
tremendous expansion of agents and operations that broadened its overall thrust of 
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foreign intelligence and counterintelligence to the new world of psychological warfare 
and covert action. (U) 

Covert Operations (U) 

NSC 4-A in December 1947 authorized CIA to conduct “covert psychological 
operations designed to counteract Soviet and Soviet-inspired activities which constitute a 
threat to world peace and security or are designed to discredit and defeat the aims and 
activities of the United States in its endeavors to promote world peace and security.” 1 
The National Security Council soon broadened CIA’s responsibilities with NSC 10/2 in 
June of 1948. 2 Perhaps one of the most important documents in the CIA’s history, NSC 
10/2 authorized the Office of Policy Coordination (OPC) to conduct “covert operations,” 
or “activities . . . which are conducted or sponsored by this Government against hostile 
foreign states or groups or in support of friendly foreign states or groups but which are so 
planned and executed that any US Government responsibility for them is not evident to 
unauthorized persons and that if uncovered the US Government can plausibly disclaim 
any responsibility for them.” (U) 

NSC 10/2 authorized the OPC to handle such covert operations as: 

1 A copy of NSC 4-A is found in US Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1945-1950, Emergence of the Intelligence Establishment (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1996), pp. 649-5 1 . In response to NSC 4-1 , the CIA established a Special Procedures 
Group, whose duties were taken over by the Office of Policy Coordination. (U) 
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propaganda, economic warfare; preventive direct action, 
including sabotage, anti-sabotage, demolition and evacuative 
measures; subversion against hostile states, including assistance 
to underground resistance movements, guerrillas and refugee 
liberation groups, and support of indigenous anti-Communist 

elements in threatened countries of the free world. 3 (U) 

Headed by Frank G. Wisner, the State Department official who had recommended 
the use of emigres a few months earlier, OPC had virtual autonomy in the new field of 
covert operations. The new office received its guidance from the Departments of Defense 
and State, especially from the latter’s Policy Planning Staff under George Kerman. 4 (U) 



OPC’s Rapid Growth (U) 



OPC left a deep mark on American intelligence during its brief life (it merged 
with the Office of Special Operations in 1952 to form the Clandestine Services of the 
Deputy Directorate of Plans, or D/DP). Under NSC 1 0/2, the Truman Administration 
gave Wisner the clear signal to proceed with his plans to utilize emigre groups in Europe. 
As he had originally conceived in SANACC 395, Wisner wanted to exploit the 



2 A copy of NSC 10/2 is found in Sate Department, FRUS, Emergence of the Intelligence 
Establishment , pp. 713-715. (U) 

3 Ibid. (U) 

^The composition of the State Department's Policy Planning Staff and its relationship with OPC 
is discussed in CT 13 

Clandestine Services Historical Series C. 

Q For further discussion on the advent of CIA’s covert 
operations, see Peter Grose, Operation Rollback: America 's Secret War behind the Iron Curtain 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 2000). (S) 
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